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Antarıx & Oshadix 


“Ho! Ho! Ho!” Swami Niranjan couldn’t suppress a loud 
belly-laugh. He was reading his favourite Asterix-Obelix 
comics and the amusing antics of Obelix had tickled his 
funny bone. He was barely ten years old, but had read most 
of these comics, courtesy the overseas visitors who kept 
getting new issues for him. 

“What's so funny?” asked Swami Gorakhnath sauntering 
over to the tree under which Swami Niranjan was reading. 

“Nothing you would 
understand anyway,” 
replied Swami Niranjan, 
somewhat irritated by the 
unwelcome intrusion, “It's 
in ENGLISH.” 

Swami Gorakhnath 
didn't take kindly to the 
uncharitable remark. In a fit 
of childish one-upmanship, 
he snatched away the stack 
of comics from Swami 
Niranjan's lap and ran 
away. The hot pursuit that 
followed proved futile. 
Swami Gorakhnath had 
disappeared from sight. 


Little Niranjan stomped towards his guru’s room. There 
at the door he saw a devotee’s family taking out flowers, 
fruits, vermillion, camphor and various other articles of 
worship from assorted bags. When one of them took out a 
shallow, round tray to place in front of Sri Swamiji’s feet, 
he knew what was about to take place: guru-pada-puja, the 
ritualistic worship of the guru’s feet. 

“Swamiji, you know what that badmash Gorakhnath has 
done? He snatched my comics and ran away with them,” he 
blurted out as soon as he got within speaking distance to his 
guru who was wrapping up some important paperwork. 


“So?” his guru asked nonchalantly. 

This was not the response he had expected. Being the 
youngest in the ashram it was his privilege and prerogative 
to indulge in mischief, not be at the receiving end of it. A 
strong reprimand of the culprit and the prompt return of his 
comics was the least he had been expecting of his guru. 

“But ...,” he muttered. 

“But what? Don’t come to me with problems, but with 
solutions. If Gorakhnath has decamped with your storybooks 
sort it out with him, or if you can’t get them back, all the 
better. Just write a story yourself. Creating something new is 
always better than consuming. Now if you'll excuse me, these 
people are waiting to get on with what they’ve come for.” 

First the loss of his precious comics, then this tepid 
response from his guru just because some people were eager 
to do pada-puja . . . it couldn't get worse than this. Ruing 
his misfortune he stepped out of his guru's room. “Why do 
these people waste their own and my guru's precious time 
over such meaningless, drawn-out rituals? Why can't they just 
offer a simple pranaam and leave?’ he muttered to himself. 


At times like these, when he felt distanced from his guru 
and perplexed by questions, he was wont to remember his 
grand-guru Swami Sivananda, and his inspiring teachings. 
“Remember pratipaksha bhavana!” Swami Sivananda seemed 
to be saying, and he instantly reminded himself of one of 
Swami Sivananda’s favourite teachings. “Don’t allow yourself 
to indulge in negativity and self-pity,” he told himself, and 
pulling himself out of the shadowy mental state he had 
entered, he headed for the ashram library. 

In the library he went straight to the collection of Swami 
Sivananda's books and picked his current favourite: May I 
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Answer That. It seemed to have just the right answers to his 
most pressing questions at the time. And it didn’t disappoint 
him that day either. As he opened the book randomly and 
glanced at question number 214, he found himself pleasantly 
surprised. He began to read the text with great interest: 


Swamiji, why do you allow your feet to be worshipped, allow 
regular puja to be offered to your feet? 

The materialistic modern mind needs a good flushing before 
it can understand this. To the spiritual aspirant, the Guru’s feet 
are not feet merely, but are the channels of divine grace. 

From time immemorial, the Indian seeker after truth has 
known that his receptive centre, viz., the head, should come 
into contact with the preceptor’s transmitting centre, the feet, 
in order to get infused with spiritual power, wisdom and light. 
This is one of the axioms of electricity, that the positive and the 
negative poles should come into contact in order to complete 
the circuit. 

Pada-Puja develops the spirit of self-surrender in the 
aspirant. The flower symbolizing the heart, the fruits 
symbolizing the fruits of all actions, coins representing all 
wealth, and camphor symbolizing the very soul of the aspirant 
which gets totally absorbed in the enlightened Self of the 
Guru, are first offered in worship. And finally, the aspirant 
prostrates at the feet, signifying that everything without the 
least reservation is surrendered at the feet of the Satguru.Pada- 
Puja creates and strengthens the aspirant's faith and devotion 
and divine qualities like humility. 

Bharata worshipped the divine feet of Lord Rama and took 
His sandals which he enthroned as Rama's representatives; 
he regarded himself as the viceroy of the sandals. It is such 
humility, faith and devotion that will make you divine. 

Here, | do not compel people to come and worship my 
feet; if they, of their own accord, insist on doing so out of their 
Guru Bhakti towards me, | cannot refuse. If | refuse, | will not 
only be displeasing those who are anxious to express their 
self-surrender and respect to me, but also, | will be failing in 


my duties. Do you think | feel happy or elevated when they do 
Pada-Puja to me? | have to sit patiently bearing all that process. 
Surely it is not out of pleasure that | agree to sit patiently!! 


The doubt he had been harbouring was instantly cleared. 
Instead of annoyance, he felt empathy for his guru. As his 
heart lightened, he began leafing through some other books. 
One of them, /dol Worship, caught his attention again. A 
paragraph in one of the opening pages read: 


The benefits of Prasad and Charanamrit, the water with 
which the feet of the deity or guru have been washed, are 
beyond description. They have the power to change entirely 
the outlook of a man’s life. Prasad and Charanamrit have 
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the power to cure diseases and even bring back to life dead 
persons. There have been ever so many instances in the past 
in this holy land of ours which bear witness to the potency 
and efficacy of Prasad. Prasad destroys all pains and sins. It is 
an antidote for misery, pain and anxiety. Faith is the important 
factor in testing the accuracy of this statement. For faithless 
persons it brings very little effect. 


An exciting idea was sprouting in his mind. With 
trembling hands he closed the book and ran towards his 
guru’s room. The pada-puja was over by now. A small 
crowd of ashram inmates and local devotees had gathered 
around Swamiji and an impromptu satsang had started. 
Someone had asked the meaning of the verses of the Guru 
Stotram just chanted by the family doing pada-puja, and 
Swamiji was in an obliging mood. By the time young 
Niranjan reached the place, Swamiji had started speaking 
on the verse: 


Shoshanam bhava sindhoscha jnapanam sara sampadah 
Gurorpadodakam samyak tasmai sri gurave namah 


“I salute the guru whose charanamrit has the power to 
dry up the ocean of samsara, the entire worldly existence, and 
bestow the essence of all knowledge,” he said. 

It was an Eureka moment for little Niranjan! It was as if 
his guru had stamped his seal of approval upon his nascent 
idea. The satsang was the longest one for Swami Niranjan. 
After what seemed like eternity, shanti path was chanted and 
the crowd finally dispersed. 

“What's on your mind, Niranjan? You seem ready to burst 
any instant,” Swamiji quipped when everyone had left. 

“When you asked me to write my own story, I didn’t 
take you very seriously, but in the last couple of hours, Pve 
had a revelation of sorts about the power and potency of 
guru’s charanamrit. If comic book characters like Asterix 
and Obelix could carry out those superhuman feats on the 
strength of a magic potion concocted by their druid Getafix, 
why couldn’t a couple of desi cartoon characters powered 
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by their guru’s charanamrit achieve the same and more?” 
blurted out Swami Niranjan in one long monologue. 

“A neat idea, Niranjan,” his guru couldn’t resist a smile, 
“and what shall we call these characters of yours?” 

“Can you suggest some nice, deep sounding Sanskrit 
names for them?” Swami Niranjan requested. 

“Hmmm, let’s see. One could be Antarix, whose 
intelligence is deep and vast as space itself. . .” 

“That sounds nice,” Swami Niranjan concurred happily. 
He was pleased with the name rhyming with the original. 

“And what shall we name his best buddy?” 

“Something that shines in that deep and vast space?” 

“The sun?” Swamiji suggested. 

“Too obvious. How about the moon?” 

“Sure, why not!” 

“Can you suggest a nice name in Sanskrit for him t00?” 

Swamiji scanned his photographic memory for lunar 
synonyms. With a satisfied glint in his eyes, he asked, “What 
do you think of Oshadhix?” 

“A nice twist on Obelix. What does it mean though?” 

“The original word is Oshadhish, the lord of the healing 
herbs. According to the ancient Indian ayurvedic tradition, 
the medicinal creepers and herbs derive their healing power 
from the rays of the moon ...” 

“Space and moon, Antarix and Oshadix, they’ll do just 
fine,” interjected Swami Niranjan excitedly, “Iwo superhero 
brahmacharins living in their guru's ashram and performing 
great feats on the strength of their guru's charanamrit! Like 
his namesake, Oshadix the simpleton won't need any extra 
doses as he fell in a vat of charanamrit as a baby. Stay tuned 
for the first episode of their escapades.” And he rushed off 
to find paper and pencil, brushes and colours . . . 


(After an exhaustive search through the ashram archives, we have 
been able to find the first comic of this Antarix-Oshadix series, 
conceived, written and illustrated by Swami Niranjan himself, and 
take great pleasure and pride in reproducing it here — Editor) 
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Harı Om Tat Sat 


Most of us sannyasins and ashram residents are so used 
to hearing and speaking Hari Om Tat Sat (and its shorter 
cousin, Hari Om) that we seldom realize the potential 
curiosity and questioning that this greeting might generate 
in the minds of new visitors. When an inquisitive guest 
does give vent to her curiosity, we may either shrug it 
off with, “Oh! it’s a mantra, and mantras are not meant 
to be intellectualized upon” or, if we happen to be in 
an expansive, satsang-delivering mood, with a captive 
audience in attendance, we may take recourse to Swamiji’s 
satsangs on the matter and eloquently expostulate on 
how Hari refers to the immanent divinity, and Om, Tat 
and Sat to the transcendental divinity and how the phrase 
in question elegantly establishes their innate unity. Such 
an explanation, though correct classically, is nonetheless 
somewhat philosophical and abstruse, besides failing to 
explain the reason behind this being the most oft-repeated 
phrase in the ashram. We found out that reason recently, 
when an elderly swami recounted an incident from years ago. 

This happened in the seventies, and in those days Ganga 
Darshan did not exist. Everyone used to live and work in the 
original Sivananda ashram besides the Shivalaya temple. 
Sri Swamiji had just finished his first two world tours and 
people from all over the world were coming to this little 
ashram to embark upon a journey of self-discovery. The first 
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three-year Sannyasa Training course had just begun and 
had attracted people from all walks of life. Swami Niranjan, 
a mischievous young boy at the time, was the de-facto 
admissions in-charge of the ashram. They alone who passed 
his stringent tests survived. 

It was a warm, hazy and lazy Sunday afternoon in late 
autumn. The sannyasa trainees had been given the afternoon 
off, and most of them were busy catching forty winks. 
Swami Niranjan was manning the ashram gate, and Swami 
Gorakhnath the ashram office. They were the few souls still 
up and about. 

It was then that an unusual visitor showed up at the 
ashram gate. He was a fair-skinned, elderly gentleman with a 
cane, wearing khakis and a golf cap, whose bespectacled eyes 
shone with an intense look that is the preserve of a chosen 
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few. The young Swami Niranjan sized up the arrival who was 
at least six times his age with some curiosity. 

Nowadays we all recognize Swami Niranjan as a gifted 
linguist and take his impeccable English for granted as 
we hear him speak (and write) better English than most 
Englishmen, but back then he was still learning the ropes of 
this rather quirky language. That he never had any formal 
schooling made his task all the more challenging. 

“Who you are and what you want?” Swami Niranjan 
asked the visitor in his pidgin English. 

After an exchange that could be described as interesting 
at the very least, the young gatekeeper gathered the essential 
facts about the visitor, who happened to be a very erudite 
German professor in his early seventies, with dual doctorates 
in physics and metaphysics, and interests ranging from 
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comparative religion to Amazonian shamanism. Yet his 
lifelong search and research had not yielded the soul-satisfying 
answers he had been yearning for. When a colleague had 
made a passing reference to Swami Satyananda, a modern-day 
sage with profound insights into the inner realms, it had rung 
a bell deep within, and he had resolved to meet this man on 
his next trip to the East. So here he was, unannounced and 
unconcerned with anything save his mission. 

The visitor’s impressive credentials did not cut much ice 
with Swami Niranjan. The gentleman had arrived without 
any prior appointment or even intimation and was expecting 
a prompt interview with Guruji himself! Bah! The sheer 
audacity! He told the visitor as much, in no uncertain terms. 
But the German professor was dogged in his determination 
and would not be dissuaded so easily. “I’ve come from so 
far to meet this Swami, hoping to get answers to questions 
Pve been grappling with all my life. Something tells me Pve 
somehow come to the right place. Please, oh please, just let 
me see the Swami, even if it is for two minutes.” 

The professor argued, begged, cajoled, and even bribed, 
yes, he offered a big bar of the finest chocolate he had, but 
was rather taken back when the little gatekeeper retorted that 
he would accept the chocolate only if 1t was accompanied 
by a couple of big, green chillies! (see the following story, 
Satyam's Soccer for more details — Ed), yet there was no way he 
could convince the boy to disturb his guru’s Sunday repose. 
He was about to accept defeat in this battle of wits when 
Swami Gorakhnath hurriedly walked up and said, “Arre, 
Swamiji has just come out of his kutir for a stroll and wants 
to know what this commotion at the gate is about!” 

Swami Niranjan shrugged his shoulders and gave the 
pertinent details to Swami Gorakhnath, who promptly sped 
off in Swamiji’s direction and returned double quick. 

“Swamiji is by the garage now and will meet the 
gentleman right away. Let him in,” he blurted. 

Swami Niranjan quickly opened the gate and ushered 
the visitor in with utmost courtesy. The newly-developed 
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deference in the young swami’s demeanour was not lost on 
the professor, who merely smiled a knowing smile as he was 
escorted by Swami Gorakhnath to Swamiji’s presence. 

The professor stayed true to his word. His meeting 
with Swamiji could not have lasted more than five minutes. 
As he approached the gate, his countenance seemed 
strikingly different from what it had been five minutes ago. 
His gleaming eyes shone with the glee of having found 
something akin to the Holy Grail and his face bore the 
expression of one dreaming to drink deep from it. As he 
walked up to the gate wearing this mystical, faraway look, 
Swami Niranjan looked at him with a quizzical expression 
and asked, “Meeting finished?” 

“Yeesssssss,” came the dreamy reply. 

“Swamiji said what to you?” 

The professor was too absorbed in the delights dawning 
in the depths of his soul to respond to the little inquisitive 
boy minding the gate. 

Swami Niranjan repeated his question, with a louder 
voice and a shake of the bunch of keys tucked loosely at the 
waist; perhaps an unintended gesture or a gentle reminder 
as to who was in control at the gate. 

Whether it was due to Swami Niranjan's loud voice or his 
not-so-subtle threat, the professor came out of his reverie 
nonetheless and gazing at a horizon aglow with the reddish 
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colours of an autumnal sunset, murmured, “Ihe sun is 
setting. Hurry home.” 

“Of course the sun is setting,” interjected Swami Niranjan 
a trifle irritated, “I can see that very well myself.” He had 
hoped to hear something more profound than this. 

“That is why we must hurry home, hurry home,” the 
professor was mumbling over and over again, as ifthe repeated 
incantation of the phrase might induce the young gatekeeper 
to open the gate and facilitate an early return home. 

“Hurry home?” Swami Niranjan repeated aloud. Surely 
this could not have been the earth-shattering answer the 
professor had been seeking. “Is that all Swamiji said?” 

“Hurry home. That's it,” came the terse reply. 

“Hurry home, that's it?” 

“Hurry home, that's it!” 

And that was all the professor said over and over again 
until the gate was finally opened for him and he literally 
flew out as if hurrying home. 


let ui . , È, OA 


“So what was the magic mantra that Swamiji gave to 
the foreign professor?” asked Swami Gorakhnath, as he 
jauntily sauntered over to the gate and plonked himself next 
to Swami Niranjan, “Looking at his face one would have 
thought he had found a long-lost loved one.” 

“Hurry home, that's it.” 

“Harri home, that sit?” queried Swami Gorakhnath, 
fumbling on the unfamiliar words. 

“Hari home, that sat,” replied the equally naïve Swami 
Niranjan. 

“Hari home, tat sat?” Swami Gorakhnath asked, still 
grappling with the foreign words. 

“Yes, that’s correct, Hari Om Tat Sat,” Swami Niranjan 
drawled dreamily, quite taken in by the whole encounter with 
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the genius professor and his amazing volte-face after a mere 
five-minute meeting with Swamiji. 

And soon the chant of that mysterious mantra was taken 
up by whomsoever they met, and by next day it had become 
the greeting-in-vogue of the ashram ... 

Gentle reader, the next time you say or hear Hari Om Tat 
Sat in the ashram, remember this little incident reclaimed 
from the mists of time, and remind yourself to hurry towards 
your ‘real home’. If ever there was a succinct description of 
spiritual life, ‘that’s it’. 


(Sri Swamiji remembered this cute, funny incident and would never 
fail to tease Swami Niranjan and Swami Gorakhnath about it 
whenever he spotted them together near an ashram gate — Editor) 
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Satyam’s soccer 


“If only you knew the circumstances in which we lived 
and survived in the early days of the ashram,” said Swami 
Niranjan with an air of resignation to a group of young 
sannyasins gathered around him and sharing a simple meal 
from a huge, common plate, “you would be more than 
content with what you have, and not ask for things which to 
a true sannyasin are nothing short of luxuries.” 

“You come with suggestions to make the menu more 
palatable, forgetting that what you receive in the kitchen 
is Ma Annapoorna's prasad. Do you have any idea what we 
used to eat in the early days of the ashram?” 
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Hearing no response Swami Niranjan continued in a 
serious tone, “Back in those days, we had no money to even 
buy vegetables from the market. Some of the young ashram 
inmates including myself, would go to the market with big 
gunny bags slung over our shoulders and fill them up with 
the leaves and other unusable parts of vegetables littered on 
the ground. Back in the ashram we would unload our sacks, 
painstakingly sift through all that material, selecting the 
usable stuff, snip away the parts that were old and rotten, and 
cook gruel from whatever remained after the exercise. If we 
found a single piece of potato or some other vegetable in our 
bowl of gruel, it would be a delight. A few grains of sugar at 
the end of a meal would be nothing short of a lip-smacking 
dessert, a fruit or corn on the cob would be a grand party...” 


Swamiji’s voice had trailed off, and the silence allowed 
the import of his words to sink in. The young sannyasins 
were sitting silently with lowered eyes. 

“Speaking of chocolate,” Swamiji continued, his face 
softening as he reminisced about his beloved guru, “I 
remember an incident from our early days with Sri Swamiji 
in the old ashram. One day he came out of his room with 
some chocolate in his hand. In those days, chocolate was 
super special. I am talking of the sixties; we did not have 
chocolates in India then. When people used to come from 
overseas they would bring chocolate and being the youngest, 
I was the prime recipient. 

“Sri Swamiji asked me, “Meetha khana hai? Do you want 
to eat sweets?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, "Okay, only on one 
condition, ki tum karva bhi kha sako. You should be able to eat 
the sour as well.’ I was taken aback. I began to wonder what 
he meant by sour. I made a daring move and said, “Yes, I am 
ready. That was a mistake! He came out with two huge green 
chillies and said, ‘If you want chocolate, then you should be 
able to tolerate even the sharpness of chilli. You should be 
able to enjoy both the sharpness and the sweetness.’ 

“I took the chillies from him and started eating and 
crying, eating and crying. The whole mouth was like fire. 
After that he gave me the chocolate. In a very simple way 
he taught me a big lesson. Even today, whenever I have 
chocolate in front of me I also see those two chillies. I learnt 
in that manner and it was possible because of obedience. If 
there was no obedience, then I would have definitely said, 
“No, I don't want the chillies, I only want chocolate”. 

“Through chocolates I learnt another nice lesson from 
Sri Swamiji. I once got a big box of them as a gift. I was very 
careful with them, saving each and every wrapper. Even when 
I shared the chocolates with others, it was on the condition 
that they would give me back the wrappers. Do you know 
what I did with the wrappers? I crumpled and scrunched 
and tied them together in the shape of a soccer ball, and that 
remained my favourite toy for a long time.” 
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“Really!” exclaimed one young sannyasin disbelievingly, 
“and what did Sri Swamiji say when he saw it?” 

Swami Niranjan’s face broke into a smile. “Actually he 
was quite pleased at my jugaad, resourcefulness and thrift. 
He even used the occasion to explain some of the finer 
intricacies of pratyahara to me.” 

“Soccer and pratyahara!” exclaimed another ashram 
resident in surprise, “How could the two be related?” 

“Sri Swamiji was adept in the art of explaining subtle 
spiritual principles using simple similes that a layman could 
easily understand. Many of his poems are classic examples 
of pithy allegories...” 

A sannyasin who had just been reading High on Waves, 
an anthology of Sri Swamiji’s poetry, vigorously nodded her 
head in agreement. “Still I can’t quite conceive of soccer and 
pratyahara together ...,” she said. 

By now Swamiji was grinning broadly. Leaning back on 
his easy-chair he began to say, “I guess I'll have to tell you 
the whole story then: 

This was in the year 1967 during which Sri Swamiji 
conducted the nine-month long International Yoga Teacher 
Training Course. As part of the training, he introduced 


pratyahara as a concept and antar mouna as one of its 
concrete practices. Over the course of a week, he outlined 
the six stages of the practice in great detail. I was barely eight 
years old at the time, and of course much of what he said was 
Greek to me. 

One day soon thereafter I caught him in a leisurely 
moment and asked him to explain the stages of antar mouna 
in simple terms. He just laughed and told me to wait for the 
‘right moment.’ I nodded obediently and the ‘right moment’ 
came about at the most unexpected time. 

I was just mentioning about my self-designed and self- 
manufactured chocolate-wrapper-soccer-ball, wasn’t I? Well 
there I was testing it out with a few other youthful ashram 
inmates when Sri Swamiji happened to walk past. As I said, 
he was quite happy to see my innovation, and seizing the ball 
from under my foot began dribbling it left and right. Then 
sitting down on the grass he beckoned me to his side and said: 

“TI use soccer as a metaphor to answer your recent 
question about antar mouna. Let’s say you are a kid who 
wants to be in his school soccer team really badly. You muster 
enough courage one day to visit the stadium where the team 
practises. On reaching the stadium, you sit in the stands and 
observe your surroundings initially. You hear the cheers of 
pushy parents eager to see their children outperform their 
peers, you smell the odours wafting from a vendor’s stall 
selling snacks and beverages to ravenous youngsters. 

“After a while, the sights and sounds and smells of the 
stands don’t attract your attention anymore. You summon 
some more courage and make your way down the stands to 
the edge of the soccer field. There you speak to the team 
coach, who waves you to the benches dismissively. There, 
sitting on a bench besides the field, you watch dozens 
of soccer balls being kicked, thrown and headed in all 
directions. You begin to focus on one ball at a time, following 
its trajectory till it disappears from view.” 

“But Swamiji, what does all this soccer symbology have to 
do with antar mouna?” I asked a trifle impatiently. 
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Sri Swamiji smiled and said, “Patience, my dear Niranjan! 
Just close your eyes and keep imagining what I say. After 
a while the coach calls you onto the field and asks you to 
show your dribbling skills. You pick a ball, deliberately and 
methodically begin to dribble it past defenders and finally 
kick it towards the goal. You keep on doing this, gaining 
more and more control over the ball.” 

“After seeing your skills as a mid-fielder, the coach sends 
you towards the goalpost. You are now the goalkeeper, 
suddenly finding the other players dispatching balls towards 
you from all directions. You try to block off as many as you 
can, using your head, hands, legs and any other body part 
you can improvise as a defensive tool.” 

“Finally the coach decides to call it a day. All the players 
move off the field to take some well-deserved rest and 
refreshments. You are the only one left, watching an empty 
field devoid of players, balls, everything . . .” 

“Now let's see what all this symbolizes. The soccer 
stadium represents you and your personality, in which the 
spectator stands are like your senses, the field is like your 
mind and the soccer balls zipping here and there, are like 
the thoughts flitting through your mind.” 
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“Your entry into the soccer stadium indicates your attempt 
to observe yourself, your intention to know yourself better. 
Initially you just sit in the stands observing the different visual, 
auditory, olfactory and tactile sensations. This corresponds to 
Stage 1 of antar mouna, the awareness of sense perceptions. 
After practising this stage for some time, one moves to the 
next stage, the awareness of spontaneous thoughts ...” 

“That’s what sitting on the bench by the field and 
watching the balls fly past represents, right?” I ventured, 
beginning to see the pieces of the puzzle fall into place. 

“Exactly. Now can you guess what entering the field and 
beginning the dribbling practice symbolizes?” 

“Stage 3 of antar mouna,” I exclaimed, and suddenly 
remembering a phrase Sri Swamiji had used in his lecture, 
added, “posing and disposing thoughts at will.” 

“Excellent my boy! In this stage one poses a thought, 
dwells on it for some time and then gets rid of it. Thereafter 
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one comes to stage 4, awareness of spontaneous thoughts 
and their disposal at will, which is what your goalkeeping 
signifies in a sense.” 

“And finally the empty field in the end represents stage 
5, thought-freeness, isn’t it?” I asked. 

Sri Swamiji smilingly nodded. 

“Wow! With this visual metaphor in front of me, I don't 
think Ill ever forget the stages of antar mouna,” I remarked. 
“T hope not. Of course, there's more to it Niranjan, like the 
sixth stage of awareness of the sleep state of consciousness,” 
said Sri Swamiji, getting up and kicking the ball in my 
direction, “but for now let this lesson suffice. Go and play 
with your friends now. Pll keep an eye to see which stage you 
are in,” he concluded with a twinkle in his eye. 

“That was Sri Swamiji’s style of teaching. Simple and 
straight, yet so effective,” said Swami Niranjan, finishing his 
reminiscence. “I hope you have imbibed the lesson as well.” 
Then seeing the rather serious looks on the faces of the 
young sannyasins around, he added with a smile, “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Let’s head over to the 
main lawn and play some soccer ourselves . . .” 
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